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less striking. A small number of students 
would make less bluster and noise and show 
before the public, but in the long run the 
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. circumstances. If the,land is so situated as 


IMPROVEMENT OF PASTURE to be easily ploughed and manured, we should 





For the Massachusetis Ploughman, 


Among the noted sales of stock which| %%Ph W. Colburn was born in Clare- 


Oficial Organ of the N. BE. Agricultural Society. 
MHSURD WERKLY AT 
61 &52 North Market Street, Bosten, 


(Opposite Faneuil Hall.) 


institution would be of vast and incalculab!e 
service to the community, and build up a 
reputation for beneficial usefulness to man- 
k'nd equal to that of the alma mater around 
which all these higher professional schools 


have taken place lately, is that of Col. Thomas 
Fitch of New London, Ct. which we noticed 
and advertised in the Ploughman two weeks 
The catalogue numbered from 1 to 75, 


GEO. NOYES, Proprietor and Publisher. 


cluster. 


gave a descripticn of the stock. The Daily 


mont, New Hampshire, on the 14th day of 
April in the year 1800, and died at his home 
in Springfield, Vermont, on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871. He died as he had lived, in a 
quiet, happy frame of mind, surrounded by 


thought and speech above suspicion, and his 
republican tastes, sympathies and life, wor- 
thy of emulation. His in early child- 
hood was one of constagt struggle against 
adverse circumstances, in his manhood, 
by resolution and industry, his triumphs and 


he was fifteen years of age appropriated all 
his earnings, excepting those needed for his 
own board and scant, clothing, to aid his 
distressed parents. At the age of twenty- 
two his father died, after which for seven- 
teen years he supported, with the assistance 


LANDS. 
4 PRIZE ESSAY. 
BY ALEXANDER HYDE, 


Awarded the First Prize by a Committee of the 


A FEW REMARKS ON PRUNING 
by all means put in the plough and an a'yun- lane 


dance of manure and grass seed. We know 
ao better way on good dry land. to extermi- 
nate weeds than to pre-occupy the soil with 
grass roots and stimulate their growth with 


BY DAVID Z. EVANS, JR. 


There is,'perhaps,‘ moretdiversity of opin- 
ion on‘the subject of pruning than on almost 


any other subject, judging both from the 


manure. Every observing farmer has noticed 
that where land is well top-dressed, the 


a devoted family, and the comforts which his 
own industry had earned at his beautiful 
farm, “Mont Vale,” which he had made at- 
tractive and productive by constant indus- 
try and attention. His habits of life were 
simple, his wants few, his integrity of ci ar- 
acter never questioned, his independence of 


Star says it was a greater suceess for the ip Brey Sree 
purchaser than the seller, but the Colonel 
says that he makes no complaint at low 
prices. When he sells at auction the bidder 
makes the prices; when he sells at private 
sale he claims the right to make one half 
the trade. The day was fair and there was 
quite a large company present, among them 
several gentlemen from New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts ; 
but they did not seem to want fine stock, 
enough to bid good figures for it. The 
catalogues were numbered from 1 to 75, 
with names of animals and pedigrees, so far 
as they were thoroughbred. From number 
1 to 17 were (with one exception) thorough- 
bred Ayrshires, all recorded on the herd 
book. From 1 to 10 were Ayrshire cows 
and heifers. They were all sold as follows: 
No. 1, 6 years old, to Dr. W. W. Sheffield 
of this city, for $250; No. 2, 6 years old, t 
Amasa W. Sprague, Cranston, R. I., $150 ; 
No. 3, 9 years old, Dr. Sheffield, $250; No. 
1, 3 years old, L. D. Beebe, of New London 
$150; No. 5, 3 years old, A. Craig, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, $200; No. 6, 2 years old, 
C. H. Osgood, Pomfret, Ct., $100; No. 7 
yearling, T. E. Forest, New York, $100; 
No. 8, yearling, A. Brier, New Jersey, $10) 
No. 9, yearling, H. Goodrich, Venn., $90; 
No. 10, passed. The Ayrshire bulls did no 
bring their value, for they were all from 
the best milking stock, and two of them 
were the get of Col. F’s prize bull Jock 
that probably has no equai in the country 
for all the fine points in Ayrshire—size, form 
and color. Six bulls were knocked down by 
Auctioneer Smith. The highest price re- 
ceived was for Scotland, a yearling sired by 
Jock, to G. G. Hammond, ¢195; the lowes: 
price to William Halsey, of Southhampton, 
L. L, $95. Others sold for $120, $125, 
$130, and $95, to different parties. Amasa 
W. Sprague purchased one, and A. Craig 
another. There were nine thoroughbred 

5 aioe ~ ™ aed bial a — cows and heifers from two months to 
But we do not propose to move | . ~ ery = : 

The highest price received for one of them 

was $50, from H. 8. Crocker, of the Pequot 
House, for « very fine four year old; the 

lowest price $145, from Franklin Austin, of 
Montville. Of the half Jersey and Ayrshire 
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achivements in his varied labors, earned him 
the honor as it did th@,comfidence of all 
about him. i, 

His parents had been reduced to extreme 
poverty by misfortunes, before his death. 
At the age of ten years he was thrown upon 
his own resources for a liyelinood, and after 


Trams. 


of a younger brother, an aged and infirm 
mother, when she too was gathered with the 
dead. 

Having no money or opportunities for 
gaining an education, except those afforded 
by the district schools of that day, he availed 
bimself of these privileges for two or three 


It is precisely because we desire to see the 
Bussey institution a success, that we are 
anxious to see it start off aright, and to have 
the advantage of the best plan that human 
wisdom can devise at the outset. The course 
we have only briefly hinted at, would require 
appliances, buildings, &c., quite different 
from those of a great populous college, and 
hence the importance of a correct and far 
reaching plan from the start. We have 
watched the successive steps of its progress 
thus far with much interest and look for- 
ward to its more complete development with 
confident expectation that it will be a bles- 
sing to the community. 


opinions and ideas given in the different ag- 


grasses get the predominance and choke ricultural and horticultural journals, as well 
out the weeds. Ewen that little impudent, | “* from, the oral opinions given by 
»bstinate pest, the snap-dragon, we have horeugh _ well as would be culturists of 
known to be choked to death by timothy fruit trees and vines. It may, and no doubt 
end clover, when the latter have luzuriated Joes, seem a very simple and easy matter to 
in an abundance of food. When the drop-| Prune ® tee or vine al! that is seemiigly 
pings of fattening cattle fall, then the thistles “peered being to cut a little here, pinch 
and briars do not spring up, but white clo- rack a few buds or joints there. 
ver and blue grass. (n an old coal pit bed, 
where the refuse ashes have furnished the 
inorganic matter, and the fine charcoal'has 
absorbed from the air the organic elemente 
of plant food, we have known white clover 
to form athick growth for half a century 
making the most delicious grazing, when the 
surrounding lands were covered by brakes 
and huckleberry bushes. If therefore the 
pasture ‘s within gun shot of the barn-yard, 
and can be ploughed, rejuvenate it wher 
worn out with time and bad management, by 
inverting the sod and putting in the elements 
of new life, in the form of seeds and manure. 
Ploughing land without manuring, it, will 
surely in the course of time produce impov- 
reishment. The grass may look a little more 

luxuriant for a year or two after reseeding 
on such land, but every time a pasture is 
ploughed without being manured, the vege 

table matter in the soil decays and is di- 
minished. 


OONTINUED, 


We have briefly considered the leading 
causes of the exhaustion of our pastures, 
and are now prepared to consider the means 
of improvement. We shall begin with what 
we consider the fundamental principle in ag- 
riculture, whether grazing or grain is the 
aim of the husbandman, and that is drain- 
age. Before cutting a bush, eradicating a 
weed, removing a rock or adding any fertili- 
zer, we should remove the surplus water, 
which renders the land cold, prevents the 
aeration of the soil, impedes the growth of 
the nutritious grasses, encourages rushes, 
reeds and alders, and makes a rough poached 
surface. The amount of heat extracted from 
land by the evaporation of surface water, 
will surprise those who have not investigated 
t. The soil cannot shake, being inert mat- 
ter; but if it could, much of our pasture 
land would shiver as does a boy from whose 
body water is evaporating, as he stands on 
the bank of the river in which he has been 
bathing, some hot day in July. No matter 
what the temperature of the air is, land 
saturated with water can 
warm. 
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OOT AND HERB 


Some say, 
with pear trees, adopt the pyramidal form, 
ind beginners, not knowing the widely dif- 
ferent natures and growths of trees of this 
kind, endeavor to make pyramids of all of 
the trees in their orchards, forgetting, pre- 
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mising that they did know some little on the 
subject, that it is very seldom two varieties 
of the same kind of fruit trees have the same 
form of growth, for where some are vigorous 
strong and healthy, others do not, naturally, 
possess these desirable qualities in so emi 
nent a degree, but are rather feeble growers, 
and have not the strength to force an equal 
ly large growth of wood, and consequently 





€ditorial. 
K BE R BIT ON EE THE CABBAGE B LY. 

A TE RS. THE BUSSEY FARM. Besides the two native species of white 

alone ‘curating Harvard College has at lest made a move cabbage butterfly which do comparatively 

ative ver os little damage to this erop, we have the 


» effect the will and intention of | ,. : . 
| European which produces a caterpillar that 


amin Bussey, who died some years *8° | feeds inside the cabbage head when it is 
|growing. Of this Dr. Packard says in his 
| valuavle paper in the Report of the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture that 
“it was introduced from Europe to Quebec 
about the year 1857, having veen captured 
in 1859 by Mr. Bowles of that city. It rapid- 
ly spread into New England along the dif- 
ferent railroads leading in from Canada, and 
is now common about Boston and New York. 
During the past year it has done much 
damage in gardens in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, as 1 am informed by Dr. 8. 
Lockwood. About Quebec it annually de- 
stroys 250,000 dollars’ worth of cabbages, 
according to the Abbe Provancher. It is 
evident that, in tiis newly arrived insect, we 
have another formidable pest added to our 
list of imported insects. 

As | have not personally had an opportu- 
nity of studying this insect, the following 
account is taken trom Curtis’ Farm Insects. 
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gz a large estate to that Institution, a part 
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equire and demand a different meth 


form of training and pruning. ‘To pm 
ture to be located on a farm 4 I 4 ’ 


t t i Roxt he veracity of these statements, it you | 
+ testator, situated in West Roxbury, 
~ 4 all t bevord Jamaica Plain, and about five | 


10 already done s0, go over almost 
never be made 


Heat ascends through water, but 
cannot descend. A hot fire‘may be kindled 
on ice and kept burning continually without 
making much impression upon it. All finer 
vegetation requires bottom heat, and this 
vannot be furnished so long as the land is 
water soake!, Only the coarse, aquatic 
plants can grow on such a soil. 

The importance of drainage is now conced- 
ed by all who have tried or investigated it, 
but the question comes back with all prudent 
farmers, will it pay to drain pastures? We 
will answer the question, yankee fashion, by 
asking another. Why will it not pay to drain 
pastures as well as meadows? It now re- 
quires on an average four acres in New Eng- 
land to pasture a cow thrcugh the summer, 
and we know from experience that one acre 
is all sufficient for one cow. If one acre then 
can be made to do the work of four, is it 
not better every way to bring up our land to 
this point? The cow does far better not to 
have to travel so far to pick up her living. 
If half her energy must be expended in 


niles from Bost the line of the l’rovi 


noderately large orchard, and then and there 
, covpare the growths of the different vari« 
e railway. The college has had the use ' wthe 
ties, their peculiarities and peculiar chara 
art of a fund, consisting of per- “am the diff. bei 
soriation . ere always 
real estate, mich of it located in We should as soon expect to re- eristics, the differences being almost alu 


juvenate a man by vleeding him as to reju- 
, P , avination quickly to detect ther 

venate a pasture simply by ploughing. A | *°Y¥'™! 1 imaginatio 4, ckly tod noes Chem 

after but little examination. As it is wi 


. ed so distinctly marked as not to require any 
f the city, in rankiin and other 


taken by the corporation at the old | 


appraisal made many years ago, and five per lancet may sometimes be necessary upon a ‘ : 
os . d . | " ain, | the pear trees, so it is with the other fruit 

f the income is, and has been, credited man, and so may a plough upon grazing 
p , a: Giese trees, the small! fruits, such as the goose 
purposes for whit h the func 


land, but as a general rule, the less frequent- 
ly either is used the hetter. By good man- 
agement, pastures thatare naturally grazing 
land may be kept in good heart for an indefi- 
nite length of time. Some of the English 
and Belgian pastures have been grazed for 


nd the balance turned into 
Had the 
me of the property eo taken been 


erry, currant, bl ack berry X&c., being no @X- 


—_ ception to this rule, as rule 
und of the college. 
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it might very 
readily and truthfully be called. In regard 
to grape vines the rule holds good, as grape 
growers and culturists well know. 
ample, take the Concord variety. 


TER real 


lence, set spart according to the will of the testator, 


. For ex- 
would have been a magnificent endowment 
} | It alway 
aw, the divinity, and the agricultural | + 
which 
vood 
and foliage which so distinctly characterizes 
this justly popular variety. 


Ventilation. 


ORE SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 
« HYNE’S PATENT VEN 


centuries, and we know some pastures in 
chis country that have not being ploughed 
within the memory of the present generation, 
and are excellent grazing lands. We have 
also seer old pastures ploughed and reseed 
ed, and it was years before a thick sed of 
grass was attained upon them. 


[To be continued. | 


nts of the college. There isal ng 


possesses great vigor and atrengt! 
. is shown in the marked profusion of 
facts, a part of which have been | 


ssession for some years, upon which | 


Now iet us view 


the other side of the matter by taking and 

rr ; ° ° Ay 

rmed. examining a Delaware vine, which is as good 

at direction just now. a one as can be found to show the difference 
Thanks to the spirit which appears to have 
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THE EUREKA BUTTER WORKER. 


moved the college to new life, infused i 


nto ¢ rs ‘4 
in & great measure, no doubt, by the ener- A 
sy of the President, who is bound to make 


: Figure 1. 
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hismark at the head of the first universit 
‘the country, something is to be done a 
the Bussey farm as well as in the other 
branches of instruction, and the building has 
actually begun to show itself above ground. 
A partof the corps of instructors for the 
agricultural department has already been ap- 
nted, and the curriculum of studies de- 
ided upon. The general plan of operations 


has been marked out and, we suppose, fixed 


lefinitely. How much has been left to be 
governed by future development, we are not 
vormed, 

Now we do not propose to criticize the 
steps already taken by the government of 
or to find fault with the plan 
jopted. We would rather welcome every 


fort that bi 


ioe ¢ liege, 


Is fair to do anything, however 
ittle it may be, to advance the cause of 
ulture and the scierces which underlie 
the noblest and most important of all the 
artsof life. Swill, where so large an expen- 
uture isto be incurred in which the commu- 
nity has, or is supposed to have so great an 
is perhaps the duty ef every one 
opinion and to eapress it. 
We cannot speak with any great knowl- 


nt 
Verest, it 


to have an 


edge upon the subject, not being fully and 
minutely iaformed in regard to the future 

bjects which the college proposes 

in the manrgementsgf the agricul- 
tural department, but it strikes us that 
‘)pearances indicate a failure to realize and 
Sppreciate the grand mission which the 
Bussey institution ought to fill, and which 


t 
nO ¢ 


ther institution in this country can fill 
“0 well. Space will not allow us to go into 
the details as to the plans on which it should 
start off to accomplish this mission with the 
highest degree of success, but, in general, 
they would not differ materially from those 
adovted in the establishment of Lawes and 
Gilbert at Rothamsted in England. We re- 
gard the long series of experiments which 


they bave undertaken and so persistently 


carried on, as the most valuable contribution 
to practical agriculture to be found in mod- 
ern times, and we speak from knowledge on 
the subject, having visited and inspected 
their laboratories and collections and the 
lands which have been devoted to experi- 
ment, and from a familiarity with the striking 
results which they have obtained. Their 
effort is worthy of imitation in this country. 
It is more worthy than anything to be found 
in Europe in the way of agricultural scien- 
tific investigation. What they have done as 
& private and individual enterprise we ought 
wo do better on the Bussey farm, with the 
‘ppliances which it is in our power to com- 
mand, The farm is all that could be desired 











f, +. 
or this obiect. The fund which goes with 


\, large as it is, can easily be frittered away 
athe payment of salaries and other expen- 
“ve dependencies, without accomplishing a 
Uthe of the good which even the Rothem- 
‘ed establishment has accomplished. 

We are iz.fluenced by no jealousy or fear 
of rivalry with the agricultural college at 
Amherst. That institution will always have, 
Probably, more students from the farming 
community, real earnest and wide awake 
“gricultural students, than the Bussey farm, 
and it is for this very reason, that two insti- 
tutions of the same or a similar character 
“re not needed in this State for practical 
‘nstruction in agriculture, that we would 
have the Bussey institution adopt a different 
plan, and aim at different objects and ends. 
If it attempts to adopt and carry out essen- 
Wally the same plan, and expects to rival 


Th. mala huteacMa (Mis 1) is white with 
the tips of the four wings black, dusted with 
white, while on the four wings is a single, 
and in the female (Fig. 2) there are two 
large black spots, situated two-thirds of the 
distance from the base to the outer edge of 
the wing. It expands about two inches. 


there were six sold. The highest price re- 
opived wee @12n. sh. + - mene - 
six thoroughbred brought $880; average, 
$146. The six Jerseys brought $1270; 
average, $212. Five Ayrshire bulls brought 
$645 ; average, $129. The nine Ayrshires 
brought $1395; average, $155. These 
prices are low for such quality of stock, and 
are much below the private sale; but Col. 
Fitch had a large stock, and was obliged to 
sell, at even these low rates. 

He informed our reporter that he never had 
so good a demand for stock at this early 
season as he has had curing the present 
month. He has this week sold five animals 
to H. M. Geltner, of Pawnee City, Nebraska ; 
two Ayrshire bulls to H. Vanderveer, of 
Glen, Montgomery Co., N. Y., at satisfactory 
prices, and expects to sell during the ap- 
proaching month about thirty head more, 
which will reduce his stock to about 100 
head, old and young. His stock never was 
as fine in quality as at the present time, and 
customers can always rely on finding at Col. 
F's the best blood at reasonable prices. 


The female lays her eggs singly on the under 
side of the leaves. The caterpillar (Fig. 3, a) 
is green, and so densely clothed with minute 
hairs as to be velvety; it has a yellowish 
stripe down the back, and another along 
each side, the belly being of a paler, brighter 
green; itis often more than an inch long, 
and about as thick as a large crow-quill. It 
changes in September und:r some board or 
stone, to a chrysalis, suspended by a thread 
spun over the back, as shown at figure 3, b. 
It is of a pale flesh brown 
color, freckled with black. 
It does not appear to have 
been very destructive in 
Europe, but, like other in- 
troduced species, it sud- 
denly becomes a fearful 
scourge. The best reme- 
dies are evidently hand- 
picking when the caterpil- 
lars can be seen, and the 
capture of the butterflies 
by means of a light gauze 
net mounted on a wire ring a foot in diame- 
ter, and attached to a short pole. Affected 
cabbage heads should be carefully examined, 
and if much infested by worms, be burnt, for 
if they are suffered to lie about the garden 
after being pulled up, the caterpillars will 
attack the other plants. 

A correspondent of the “ American Agri- 
culturist ” for November, 1870, states that 
“it is estimated that the loss from this insect 
will, in the vicinity of New York [city] alone, 
exceed half a million of dollars; and already 
the price of eabbages has advanced.” He 
says that Mr. Quinn, the owner of a large 
plantation, “ has found carbolic powder, su- 
perphosphate, and lime together, to destroy 
them. The carbolic powder appesrs to be 
sawdust impregnated with carbolic acid. 
Salt has been recommended, but Mr. Quinn 
did not find dry salt efficacious, though lime 
has been reported by others as useful.” 

Mr. C. 8. Minot, in an interesting article 
entitled “Cabbage Butterflies,” in the 
American Entomologist,” vol. 2 (from which 
Figures 1,2 and 3 are taken), strongly re- 
commends destroying the chrysalis, which 
may be found under chips, boards, stones, 
etc., and advises that boards, raised two 
inches above the surface of the ground, be 
placed among the plants to attract the cater- 
pillars when about to change to a chrysalis. 


LARGE SALE OF JERSEY STOCK. 
Messrs. Isburgh & Rowland sold by auc- 
tion at their repository on East street 
last week, seventeen pure blooded cat- 
tle, from the herd of Mr. E. F. Bowditch 
of Framingham. The following are the pri- 
ces paid and the names of the purchasers :— 
Hebe, eleven years old, sorrel-fawn color, 
was sold to Mr. B. T. Loring for $65; Hal- 
lale, two years old, fawn color, Mr. Bradley, 
$100; Hildegund, one year old, a grayish 
dark fawn color, with a little white, Mr. 
Henry L. Pierce, $120; Marguerita, three 
6 years, dark fawn color, black, with a little 
white, Mr. B. F. Burgess, $180; Madge, 
calved in January last, fawn and white, Mr. 
Cabot, $65; Moll Pitcher, three years old, 
very dark grayish fawn and black, Mr. H. 
L. Pierce, $150; Dido, nine years, solid 
gay, with black about the head, Mr. Theo- 
dore Otis, $105; Dora, two years, grayish 
fawn and white, Mr. William Aspinwall, 
$145; Dannia, one year, reddish fawn, with 
little white, Mr. G, F. Burkhardt, $50; Bes- 
sie, nine years, fawn and white, Mr. Sar- 
gent, $190; Baubee, calved in December 
last, dark fawn, with little white, Mr. Sher- 
man, $65; Sally, six years, fawn and white, 
Mr. Sherman, $250; Countess of Milwood, 
two years, solid fawn with black points, Mr. 
Burkhardt, $270; Cora, two years, light 
fawn and white, Mr. Theodo.e Otis, $210. 
Countess Gisela, calved in January Jast, 
light fawn with little white, Mr. Sherman, 
$85: Demi, one year, light fawn with very 
little white, Mr. Burkhardt, 70; Dumas, two 
years, grayish fawn with very little white, 
Mr. Howard Snelling, $60. 


Figure 3. 





ABORTIVE BLOSSOMS. 


Many of the apple blossoms of which 
there was no great abundance, proved abor- 
tive, owing no doubt, to the excessive 
drought of last year and the want of a full 
supply of pabulum or elaborated nutriment 
P . to develope them. Frait has not “set” 

Mr. Curtis has described and figured sev-| very fully in consequence, but though this is 
eral parasites of the three species of cabbage | the case just about here, the probability is 


butterflies found in England and be shows | t : 
how thoroughly they Keep in ‘hen we oo ronan whole country, we shall have 


a ——. he we minute ichneu- 
mon fii-s ( cids) lay their in those 
HOW TO CURE CORN FODDER. 
Our correspondent, Mr. Thomas M. Rich- 


of the butterflies. Another i 

Pteromalus brassica, \ays its 
ardson, of Brookfield, Mass., says:—I think 
the best way to cure fodder corn is to set a 





outside of the chrysalis of the w 
butterfly (Pieris brassicae), and sometimes 
two hundred or three hundred of the little 


La bad atsainad 4 


Ris eighteenth’ year. a ee 
reading, and great desire for knowledge, in- 
duced him to read carefully all the books 
within his reach, and at a very early age he 
devoted his first earnings to the purchase of | 
an interest in a public library. His life | 
affords an eminent example how the public | 
library will influence the life and shape the 
character of a youth struggling with pov- 


ture. 


devoted himself to farming, and was 
long known as one of the most 
cessful farmers of the State, never hav- 
ing forgotten h's early reading of that re- 
nowned maxim, “Time is money, economy is 
wealth.” 

While steadily following the pursuit of a 
farmer he was often called upon to oc- 
cupy honorable positions in the town, county 
and State, all of which he filled to the accep- 
tance of the people, and made himself mas- 
ter of every position to which he was called 
by the euffrages of his fellow citizens. He 
was three years a senator from Windsor 


erty, but thirsting for knowledge and cul- | four consecutive years—and it was theearnest 


Strongly attached to agricultural life he | he declined, his love of the farm and domestic 


' 
suc- , 


ess'y for the Massachusetts Ploughman, | 
Canuntg, and wae ascohkad an = = aa af ve. 
writer upon important public questions. As 
chairman of a special ‘committee of the Sen- 
ate he made an able and exhaustive report 
upon the intricate question of tariff. This 
document was widely noticed in the press of 
the State, and is published in the Senate Jour- 
nal of 1840. He was one of the Assistant 
Judges of the Windsor County Court for 


| desire of the people that he should retain it, but 


life presenting stronger attractions for him. 
He was successiul as a financier, and ws, 
one of the founders of the Exchange Bank at 
| Springfield, and was its President from its | 
organization until it was supplanted by the 
| First Nations! Bank of Springfield, in which 
he was a director at the time of his death. 
He was a member of the Council of Censors 
in 1870, and was one of its foremost mem- 
bers, taking a large part in its delibera- 
tions. 
Judge Colburn, as an agricultural writer, 
|was well known, and his articles in the 
Ploughman and other public journals attract. 





ed wide attention, as they always gave evi- 
He had at one time and another contributed 
to the columns of nearly every agricultural 
journal in the country. His articles in 1866 
and 1867 upon “ Protection to American 
Wool Growers,” were very generally read 
and were of great influence in shaping the 
national legislation upon that subject. 

The Vermont State Agricultural Society, 
as well as the great farming public of New 
England, have lost, by the death of Judge 
Colburn, a warm and zealous friend; and 
his memory will long be cherished, as a 
bright spot in the records of humanity, and 
an encouraging example to the young and 
friendless, who, struggling against difficulties, 
find the early pathway of life beset with em- 
barassments and troubles. Although retiring 
and modest in his dispositivn, the pen and 
voice and personal influence of Judge Col- 
burn were never withheld, whenever duty 
called him to bring them into exercise. Long 
years will elapse before Vermont will be 
able to make good the places occupied by 
Joseph W. Colburn, Edwin !lammond and 
Henry Keyes. 





: Porcine. 


TREATMENT OF BREEDING SOWS. 


We make the following extract from a pa- 

r read before the Stowmarket, (Eng- 
and,) Farmer’s Club, and published in the 
Farmer : 

He preferred sows for breeding to be 
rather larger than the boar, and good sized 
animals, they being more likely to have a 
large number of pigs. He considered ten or 
twelve pigs sufficient in the general way to 
bring up. A sow for breeding should heve 


poysician. Nature having endowed him 
with the power and the means to prescribe 
his own physic, for whatever ailment the 
particular condition of his body develops. 
| This instinct, or all wise unseen power, the 
animal is in a great measure deprived of in 
a state of domesticity; he is solely and en- 
tirely the creature of man, subject to man’s 
treatment, care and provision. His whole 
physical nature has undergone a change ; his 
appetites are not the same; his food is dif. 
ferent, he is mated with different varieties of 
his species, and compared with his ori-inal 
type, there is a worderful metamorphosis in 
his conformation. These facts will at once 
destroy the theory of those who incline to 





ten or twelve paps. He did not recommend 
breeding very young. The proper time for 
the sow to begin was from ten to twelve 
months. It was well to cross as far distant 
as possible occasionally, so as to strengthen 
the constitution. Some time back he pur- 
chased sows from two gentlemen, one of 
whom had bred in for more than thirty years 
and the other for sixty. The first farrows 
they produced with him came cut full of ul- 
cers, the legs of most were crooked, with 
large spavins, and many turned out good 
for nothing. When wishing to make a cross 
his plan was to buy a sow of adifferent blood 
and then to fall back on hi’ original stock, 
retaining, by this means, the same character 
without injuring the breed. The time of 
gestation averaged 113 days, but old sows 
were rather longer than young ones. A sow 
in pig should have full liberty to roam about 
and eed on grass in the summer, whilst in 
winter she should have roots of different 
kinds, and about three quarters of a pint of 
beans per day. At the time of farrowing, 
the proper plan was to have a man with the 
sow to attend to her, as it was not wise to 
lose half, or perhaps the whole of the pigs 
for want of a little attention at (he most crit- 
ical time. He also gave only a very smail 
quantity of litter cut short, and he had a 
hamper placed in the pen with a little straw 
in the bottom, and lined with an old blanket. 
A partition about two and a half feet high 
was put across this pen to prevent the sow 
fretting atthe hamper as the pigs came out. 

he pigs were placed in the hamper and 
kept there till the sow had done farrow- 
ing. After that they were put to the sow to 
suck, and then put back to the hamper. 
The sow had then a little warm milk and 
bran given her, and the bed was attended to 
whilst she ate this, and the pigs were allowed 
to go to her again after she had finished her 





DO SWINE REQUIRE SALT? 


There has been a mooted question with 
farmers and breeders for many years, aud 
now remains as far from a satisfactory solu- 


the negative side of the question just re- 
fe.red to. 

While all other domestic animals are reg- 
ularly supplied with salt, the hog 1s generally 
neglected. He requires; however, to be as 
constantly supplied with it as are horses, 
cattle or sheep, and suffers as much when 





deprived of it.as either of these. His food 
is almost invariably given to him in a fresh | 
state, and to this fact we may attribute the 
presence of trichina and other diseases pecu- 
liar to swine, which seem to baffle the most 
skillful treatment. If salt be not mixed with 
his food, it should be constantly kept in a 
separate trough in his sty, where access may 
be had to it whenever the animal is inclined 
to lick or eat it. If farmers and breeders 
will try the latter plan, it will afford them a 
good opportunity of ascertaining whether or 
not the hog requires salt; end also whether 
it benefits his condition while living, and im- 
proves the quality of his flesh when prepared 
for the table. 

There is another simple remedy of testing 
the value of salt when given to swine. Let 
the farmer breed from a boar and sow fed 
with sait, and rear a litter to their full | 
growth fattened in the ordinary way, and try 
the same experiment at the same time with 
another set, never fed with salt, and let him 
note well the result. The former will be 
healthier, hardier, less subject to disease, 
fatter, better, and the meat will be sweeter 
and much more wholesome. If these con 
siderations are worth anything to the farmer 
and breeder, they are worth, at least, an im- 
partial investigation.— Ex. 


HOG FEEDING. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 
communicates the following facts: On the 
24th of Oct. he put up twenty hogs, and 
killed them at the end of ten weeks. They 
weighed ov being —_ 4070 lbs. Were 
first fed on dry shelled corn, and in four 
weeks had gained 837 lbs, at a cost of 83 
bushels; being 10.76 lbs. of meat to each 
bushel of corn consumed. They were then 
t on dry meal for two weeks, and i 


antment, 


~ vd eens 


FEEDING CATTLE. 


The age at which a bullock may be most 
profitably fatted is, with feeders, still a mat- 
ter of difference. Many prefer atwo year 
old, as the gain in growth from two to three 
years is by them considered greater than 
at any other period, while the same amount 
of food will prepare them for the butcher 
almost a8 soon as at a more mature age. 
Others maintain that growth is at the ex- 
pense of fat, and that the same food cannot 
produce both growth and fat in the same 
ratio as the one condition of fat alone. 
Cherefore, more maturity is desirable, as the 
growth will then so proportionately diminish 
as not to be equivalent for longer keeping, 
and the beef wiil be in perfection as regards 
tenderness, juciness, and richness. We 
shal then, also, have the advantage of an 
early market, as the animal will put on fat 
more rapidly, and the gain of a month, when 
the prices are highest, is often equal to one 
half the profit of feeding. Another gain 
will be in the longest rest of pastures, as the 
interim will be extended between the sale 
and purchase of new stock. 

I shall therefore adopt the age of from 
three to four years as the most profitable 

e at which to begin lattening by grazing. 

Most graziers purchase their stock in au- 
tumn or early winter, in order to feed to 
them the rough bay, straw, and corn fodder, 
and thus convert it into manure. Others who 
lay in no supply of winter provender pur- 
chase in the spring as svon as the young 
grass starts, and turn the cattle at once upon 
the pastures, where they remain until fin- 
shed for the butcher, which requires a period 
from four to seven months, according to the 
season and aptitude of the bullock to take 
on fat. The price of stock cattle ranges 
about the same per pound in spring and au- 
tumn, the gain in we of manure being 
considered an equivalent for the winter's 
keep.— Am. Stock “ournal. 


7 The Poultry Bard. 
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“DUCKS, GEESE AND TURKEYS. 


At the late poultry show at Birmingham, 
England, the first prize pair of Aylesb 
ducks weighed 18 Ibs. 9 oz. ; second ditto, 1 
Ibs. 10 ox. ; third ditto, 18 lbs. 10 os. ; fourth 
ditto, 18 Ibs 402, Rouen—first et pen, 
16 lbs, 4 oz.; second ditto, 18 lbs, 6 oz.; 
third ditto, 18 Ibs. 2 oz. ; fourth ditto, 17 lbs. 
11 os. 

The following are the weights of ge se:— 
Gander and goose exceeding one year old, 





search of food, she has onlyja moiety to be- 
stow in the production of milk. Pastures 
always require good fences and it costs no 
venture to say that the saving in this one 
item of fences will pay for the drainage of 
many a pasture, for the same fence that re- 
strains one cow will answer just as well for 
four. The truth is, pasture land has been 
undervalued and consequently neglected. 
Farmers pride themselves on their rich 
meadows and boast of those mowing)lots 
that produce two tons to the acre. ‘This 
amount is barely sufficient, with the aid of a 
few roots or alittle meal, to carry a cow 


For particulars, see advertisement. 





— Gorrespondence. 


THE DROUGHT. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


through the six months of winter. 


valuable with the meadow ? 


modes of drainage ora calculation of 


value of their pastures, and to express 


stone are liable to be choked up; but 


on the land. 


and the bushes and weeds mowed with 


son of the year in which mowing weeds 
cutting bushes is most effectual. An old 


before their vitality has been driven by 


likely to perish. 


moon, or indeed know anything about 
lunar phases? Bushes die when cut at 


it is at best but feeble, and two or three 


vitality of willows even, one ofthe most 


is very sure to grow. Some bushes 


termine when they can be cut to the 


cut them. 


If an 
acre of pasture can be made to support a 
cow for the same length of time in summer 
with no trouble ef harvesting or foddering 
the crop, why is not the pasture equally 


We have not the time and th's is not the 
place to enter into a discussion of the best 


expense, nor is it necessary. We refer all 
inquiries on these points to the treatises of 
Judge French and Col. Waring. We only 
desire to call the attention of farmers to the 


belief that they may be improved by drain- 
age just as much as the meadows. In many 
cases open drains will answer for pastures, 
and a simple furrow made by a plough often 
works wonders, but when a thorough job is 
to be accomplished, tiles are both the cheap- 
est and most efficient. Drains made with 


have never known a well laid tile drain to 
fail, and tile can be put down more cheaply 
than stones, even when the latter are found 


When the soil is once thoroughly drained, 
the rocks can be removed with greater ease, 


hope that a better herbage will take their 
place. ‘Lhere is a great choice as to the sea- 


close observing fa:mer once said tous, “Mow 
your bushes and weeds in the old of the 
moon in August if you wish to kill them.” 
We have not much faith in the moon's influ- 
ence on vegetation, but if bushes are cut at 
any time after they hav» cvased growing, and 


cold toconcentrate in the roots, theyare most 
In New England we have 
found the best time to cut most bushes is 
from the middle of August to the middle of 
September, and we do not care whether the 
moen is waxing or waning. How can vege- 
tation distinguish a crescent from a gibbous 


season of the year, because their vitality is 
mainly in their branches. If the roots have 
sufficient energy to send up a second growth, 


tings in successive seasons will exhaust the 


culent of trees, and so fullof life that a branch 
cut in the spring and stuck in moist ground 


weeds reach maturity earlier than others, 
and the time of their maturity and not the if 
phase of the moon, should be studied to de- 


advantage. It is not worth while to let the 
thistles scatter their downy seeds broadcast 
over the land, while we are waiting for the 
moon to get into the right quarter before we 


The Connecticut River Valley is suffering 
from the dry weather like other parts of New 
England, and unless the rains come soon we 
shall have a very short crop of grass and 
hay. The meadows are not promising at the 
present time. The grass 1s thin and much 
of it between here and Springfield looking 
badly. We have noticed many fields where 
the sorrel, the yellow docx and chickweed 
seem to be contending for the mastery. In 
some plac:s it isno doubt owing to poor 
cultivation, but the season and the dry 
weather have sometiing to do witb it. 
We have visited several farms and stopped 
a few hours at “ Ingleside,” a fine public 
house, on the west bank of the Connecticut, 
two miles and a half below Holyoke. ‘The 
situation is elevated, and the house, wel! 
kept by Mr. Davis, overlooks a wide extent 
of country. The new railway from Holyoke 
to Westfield is to mar it badly by running 
through the front yard, but a few rods be- 
low the door. Rye and winter grains gener- 
ally, are looking poorly. Much of it appears 
to have been winter killed, and that which 
has survived is not very “ thick set.” The 
cultivated crops are looking better, many 
fields of Indian being very fine. 
The canker worms have not molested the 
apple trees here, and their foliage is green 
and thrifty. The promise of a full crop of 
fruit, however, is mt great. The blossom 
was irregular, some parts of the trees being 
full and other parts quite destitute of bloom. 
The fruit has set well apparently where the 
blossom came. 
Farmers are quite busy getting their lands 
ready fur the tobacco crop, in some sections, 
and hoeing the fields of corn and potatoes, 
The universal prayer is for rain. Every- 
body seems to feel that all hangs upon that. 
Grass depends very much upon the favor. 
able weather in June, and we trust the rains 
wil be sufficient to bring it forward rapidly, 
though there appears to be no present pros- 
pect of it. 
The river is low and is falling apparently. 
Notwithstanding the drought the country is 
looking beautifully green and luxuriant, ex- 
cept so faras the grass is concerned, and 
what little there is of that is still green, and 
not parched as in a July or an August sun. 
Ishall try and keep you informed, Mr. 
Editor, of tue agricultural prospects of this 
section of the State, and may send you an 
account of some instructive visits to the 
farms up along the valley. 
Very truly, 
Holyoke, June 2- 


HOW TO RAISE CALVES. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

On commencing to wean them from milk 
take some oats and add some molasses or 
sugar and put some in their mouths a few 
times and they will soon learn to eat them. 
After a few weeks Indian meal, or any other 
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AGRICOLA. 
and 


best 


not wish my readers to make an incorrect 
rendering or version of my remarks, by sup 


posing that mv intention is to detract trom 
have others to suppose that it will not re- 


pay you for the best of care, my real object 
being only to illustrate my point, and to 
show as clearly as may be that no set rule 
can be given, much less followed, which can 
he successfully followed at any and all times, 
with all varieties and kinds of trees, vines, 
&e. 

The only real method, so to speak, from 
which to copy or model after is from dame 
nature’s. If you see that nature intended 
the tree to be of a pyramidal form, common 
sense ought to teach you to assist her by 
pruning so as to further her plans, and not 
to thwart them by endeavoring to make 
the tree assume a bush or a branching form, 
or {any form other or foreign to its natural 
growth. I have known some very enthusi- 
astic persons to plant out orchards of pear 
trees, and, having heard or read that they 
should be pruned so as to assume the shape: 
of a pyramid or cone, endeavoring to do so 
with the whole 
attention to the peculiar needs of each varie- 
ty until brought to reason by discovering that 


orchard, not paying any 


the plan they were pursuing, while it bene 
fitted and improved the appearance and 
growth of some, was impracticable when 
extended to all. 

Some talk about “ scientific” pruning and 
training, and then go into a verbose descrip- 
tion of such method, telling you such and 
such limbs must be cut away, this and that 
eye must be rubbed off,—in fact giving you 
a rule which they think should be implicitly 
followed, the same as a rule in grammar or 
arithmetic, The plan we have adopted with 
all of our trees, and our orchards of pear, 
peach, apple, cherry &c., will bear close ex- 
amination. It is to leave the tree to assume its 
natural shape, at the same time cutting out 
enough of the wood to allow of the free 
access of air and sun, both of them being 
very essenti:l to the health of the tree,—to 
the centre of the trees. 

Chesapeake City, Md. 


* Cecil Fruit and Truck Farm” and { 
* Bay View Vineyards” 4j§ 





STOCK SALES. 


Mr. Bowditch’s sale of Jerseys reported 
in another well attended, 
though the general impression is that the 


column, was 


animals went low. We are glad to see the 


practice of annual sales of blood stock gain 
ground. It gives those who desire to pur- 
chase an opportunity to suit themselves. 
We have attended several this spring which 
have been successful. 


THE GOOD FARMER. 


To the good farmer, whose land is drained 
and clean and in good condition, who did 
more or less ploughing /ast fall and top 
dressed his grass land, who has his seed on 
hand and his implements and harness and 
teams in good condition, and who can avail 
himself of the first opportunity to put in his 
crops, April is usually a joyous month. But 
to the farmer whose land is undrained, who 
has nota field on the farm where there are 
not wet spots, who has part of his land dry 
enough to work, but where, in the low spots, 
the water follows the ‘plough in the furrows, 
April, to such a farmer, is the most trying 
and disheartening month in the year. And 
the mcre intelligent he is the more gloomy 
is the prospect, for he knows that he is 
working to great disadvantage, and cannot 
in any event get remunerative crops. His 


tion as when first started ; some inclining to - 


chalcid maggots have been found living riot- the affirmative opinion, and the large major- 


ously within a single 

into minute brilliant fli 

in excessive quantities. - 
that “ scme of this extensive genus 
(Pteromalus), probably comprising nearly 
1,000 nen (Sue eS aa 
especially in country, where in October 
and November I have seen immense num- 
bers inside of the windows, and I believe 
that they hybernate behind the shutters, in 
the curtains, ete.” 


first prize, 58 Ibs. 12 oz.; second ditto, 65 
Ibs. 6 oz. Gander and goose, birds of 1870, 
to a negative belief. The former contend first prize, 49 Ibs., 4 oz, second ditto, 49 Ibs. 
animals in a wild state neither require of corn, 696 Ibs. of meat was gained, eq Gray and cette sage ex- 
| to 14.96 Ibs. per [pee aE ge ditto, 754 ibe.'8 y Gacter ent quant 
en cent pe pn nd aes at en nat pee 9 in cj San 
ground, di ditto, 49 Ibs. 1 oz. 

Sebel” BL a ty , ys Me Wm. Simpson, the well known New 
$1 31; in wash, per bushel, $1 46, Or York™ breeder of fancy poultry, was a com- 
: mode of putting the case, it will be petitor at this exhibition and won the first 
found that sixty cathe of Ootaine so snnall prize on Ts the gobbler he sent 
is equal to 107jfed in the natural raw atate. | weighed on. 


provender can be substituted for the oats or 
mixed with them. They should be weaned 
from milk gradually and not at once, giving 


The water being drained from the land, 
the rocks and stones removed, pot Se 
areca ad casas our, pastares and re-| them «litle milk with their gran, of oouee, 
stock them with grass seed, or scarify them ost meal is equally as gooa and in case of 
with a harrow and sow the seed on the learning them to drink, should be mixed 
roughened turf, or sow plaster and ashes| with the milk. In this way calves can be 
and trust to the roots and seeds already in weaned without shrink and with much less 
the soil for a fresh growth of grass? The milk, and quite young. 
answer to these questions must depend upon Yours traly, 


only consolation can be found in a firm reso- 
lution to drain his land before another rota- 
tion comes round, Such qyands should be 
kept in grass until it can’ be drained. In 
the meantime, if it must be cropped, make 
an earnest effort to jet off all the water of 
surface drains. This is far better than noth- 
ing. A few furrows with a plough will fre- 
uently let off more water in an hour than 
the sun can evaporate in a week. Not an 
hour sbould be lost ‘a doing this work.—Ag- 
cuslieorist 


Amberst in te popular estimation and to 
‘eoure the popular confidence, on that line, 
"twill miserably fail. 

The great leading and central idea should 
be original investigati on, the development of 
- laws, the addition to our present stock 
of knowledge in agriculture,by way of accu- 
rate experiment both in the laboratory and 
the field. ‘The immediate results may be 


stake and stook round it. It will stand any 
length of time and cure well. It needs noth- 
ing more than wilting before stooking. It 
is the only way I can make the stooks stand up. 


GREAT YIELD OF SUGAR 
Mrs. E. P. Storrs, Dorchester, N. H., 
managed her sugar orchard herself this 


spring, gathered the sap and made alone 
! 1300 lbs of sugar. 
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They turn 
which multiply 
Curtis remarks 
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